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PEDIATRICS -- N 0 Z Q P„ STYLE 

The first thing that hit me* as I looked through the door of the small stone 
hospital building behind the Reptile House, was that there, right in my path, 
was a largish lion cub -- who saw me at the same time I saw him. Nonetheless 
I entered, to be hit (quite literally this time) by about 12 pounds of leopard 
cub, which exuberantly clamped itself around my leg, climbed up it to my 
fur-like wool coat. Disentangling myself and the coat, I hung the latter up on 
a nearby coat rack, noticing as I did so a long green tail dangling from a 
neighboring coat. To my right came excited chipperings and rustlings; to my 
left came a calm "Hi! Come on in! " And I made my cautious way into the 
National Zoo's animal clinic toward Veterinarian Clint Gray and Microbiologist 
Jan Davis. 

The hospital, in that first week of December, was dominated by five young 
personalities. Chip, the 4-month-old lion, offspring of Princess and Caesar, 
had been in for several weeks undergoing observation and supplemental diet 
and his distemper shots. Spice, the 3-month-old spotted leopard, had been 
there since birth, when she had had to be removed from her cannibalistic 
mother, Flumo. Blue Belle, 4 months old, 2 pounds, and owner of the dangling 
tail, had arrived when she was 2 1/2 weeks old for observation and supplemental 
diet when her keepers decided she just did not look quite as a little Green Guenon 
monkey her age should look. Six-month-old Jack Chimpanzee, chippering 
happily away in his playpen to the right, had like Spice been hand-raised from 
infancy, and like her had spent his daylight hours in the hospital until keeper 
Jack Armstrong could take them both home with him for the night. And tiny 
Jingle^ Belle, exactly one month's worth of Olive Baboon, was there because 
her lather kept kidnapping her and thus preventing her from nursing properly. 

All five were obviously thriving in their new environment, whose atmosphere 
was more kindergarten than clinic. Stopping to pat Chip, who had positioned his 
35 pounds in exact line-of-sight to all rooms in the establishment, I barely 
made it to my proffered chair before Blue Belle and Spice got there. Defeated, 
they took it out on each other, rolling around the floor locked in what looked 
like deadly and considerably uneven combat. Neither Clint Gray nor Jan Davis 
seemed concerned, however; and when Blue Belle's head eventually emerged 
from Spice's mouth, nothing more was ruffled than her golden fur. Certainly 
not her feelings. After a calculated pause on the top of my head, she flew 
through the air onto the leopard's back, who gave one gigantic leap over Chip 
and into the next room with Blue Belle in hot pursuit. A thump! and there was 
Jack, out of his playpen and in to where the action was. Followed shortly by 
Jingle Belle, fetched from her incubator to join the party. 

Asa temporarily sidetracked Spice chewed on an old rag, Jack and Jingle 
Belle nuzzled contentedly into Jan Davis. Blue Belle chewed on both ends of 
my pencil, and Clint gave me a few details of a typical day at the farm. Chip, 
who sleeps on his own special coat in his own special room next to the one in 
which the Belles spend their nights in incubators, greets his 8.00 a. m. 
door-opening with a welcoming yowl and immediately moves himself into his 
central position. Spice, released from her traveling box, bounces in, up, and 
over Jack and his playpen. The incubators are opened and Blue Belle plunges 
into the act. While fortified-milk-formula bottles for the Belles and Jack are 
warmed, Spice and Chip get their rations of supplemented ground horsemeat 
in separate pans. Impatient, Blue Belle shoulders Spice out of the pan, not 
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because she wants the meat but because she doesn’t yet realize that she is not a 
leopard. But when her own milk is warm and ready, she suddenly reverts to 
her baby monkey status and actively demands to be held and hand-fed. 

At no point is there any real squabbling over food. Nor is sanitation a 
problem -- Jingle and Jack wear diapers; Blue Belle is so small it barely 
matters; Spice, if really desperate, will resort to a box or crumpled news¬ 
paper but otherwise seems perfectly content to wait until her routine walks out¬ 
side; and only Chip, who does not yet move around so well s needs an occasional 
mopping up. Even breakage in this laboratory filled with vials and test tubes is 
down to a miraculous minimum. Spice and Blue Belle present some threat to 
counters and sinks, but Spice treads on cat feet, and Blue Belle has learned to 
respond admirably to a firm "Blue Belle! ! ! Get DOWN!" Administratively 
there are disruptions -- for a while no one could understand why the telephone 
was always off the hook -- until Spice was caught trotting across Clint Gray’s 
desk with the receiver in her mouth. Written messages have a habit of being 
found at the end of the day masticated to sodden lumps in far corners of the 
room. Pencils disappear. And there’s a high rate of attrition on nylon 
stockings, averaging a pair a day even though Spice’s nails are kept trimmed 
and Chip rarely uses his -- but there's satisfaction in knowing it wasn't a dull, 
old, inanimate desk that did it. 

Now, a tired Spice (minus most of her whiskers -- Blue Belle is suspected) 
lies stretched out on the floor. This is too much for Blue Belle, who leaps onto 
the middle of the leopard’s stomach. Spice, exhausted, bar ely twitche s; Blue 
Belle, disappointed, looks for other game. Aha! Jack, crooning happily to 
himself and gazing off into space. With another leap she flings herself at the 
chimp, and Whomp! One Blue Belle, dangling upside down in mid-air and 
looking mildly disconcerted while a beatific Jack hangs on to her tail for dear 
life, still gazing innocently into space. Now Jingle reaches for Spice 5 s tail, 
who, aroused, chews on Blue Belle, who, enraged, grabs Jingle, while Jack, 
still hanging on to Blue Belle, chews on the chair. And the circle is complete. 


Jean McConville 


MR. BOEHM’S BIRDS 

Ensconced in the mansion area of Trenton, New Jersey, there is a beautiful 
Georgian-style house, nestled among great trees and situated away from the 
noise of the highway. On one side of this lovely estate there is a formal 
English garden. On the other side there is a formal Japanese garden. This is 
the home of the world-famous bird sculptor, Edward Marshall Boehm. Mr. 
Boehm is also famous in bird circles for his aviaries which extend row upon 
row adjacent to the English rose garden, continuing around to the rear of the 
Japanese garden. Each aviary is as large as our indoor flight cage and each 
is heavily planted with whatever is best suited for the birds therein. One 
aviary is a tropical rain forest planted with giant banana trees, Strilitzia, figs 
and ferns with a small stream and waterfall. Another is planted with conifer s, 
several varieties of pines, firs and junipers. Another is planted m giant 
bamboos and other Asiatic plantings. Flittering and fluttering amidst this lush 
greenery is a private collection of about 1500 birds, some of which are so rare 
in collections that they are not kept in zoos anywhere in the world. Mr. Boehm s 
breeding records of these rare birds are outstanding. 
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In October Mr. Boehm wrote to the National Zoological Park, the San 
Diego Zoo and the Lincoln Park Zoo in Chicago saying that he was going to 
reduce the population of birds and that if they would send their representa¬ 
tives the surplus birds would be divided three ways. To bird men, this 
offer could be likened to a famous philatelist offering to share his collection 
with stamp enthusiasts. Needless to say, Kerry Muller, Billy Widman and 
Buddy Vorous took off for Trenton with their eyeballs gleaming at the thought 
of all those lovely birds to add to the NZP collection. 

It was a tremendous amount of work trying to trap the birds in those 
gigantic aviaries but Mr. Boehm had a trick or two up his sleeve and in due 
course of time the birds were gathered preparatory to being carried back to 
Washington. 

Prior to the bird trapping, Mr. Boehm escorted the group from the Zoos 
on a tour of his holding aviaries, the kitchen, his quarantine room and through 
the vast aviaries. Along the way he would point out a bird-of-Paradise which 
he had raised or perhaps a baby double-eyed fig parrot (which, incidentally, 
is the only one in the United States), and as they toured, Mr. Boehm would 
give an account of his experiences with one species or another. 

Some of the rarer birds received through Mr. Boehm’s kindness are a 
lesser superb bird-of-Paradise, a nutmeg fruit pigeon, Australian fairy blue 
wrens. Paradise tanager, Knysna turacos, red-breasted tanager, Napoleon 
peacock-pheasant, red-crested turacos, and two very rare white-rumped 
lories. It was a most rewarding trip to Trenton in many ways and Mr. Boehm’s 
generosity has contributed greatly to the National Zoo’s bird collection. 


Kerry Muller and Billie Hamlet 


SOUTH AFRICA IN A NUTSHELL 

How can anyone fully describe South Africa and do it justice? Statistically, 
it’s a big country — roughly 1 /8th the size of the United States and Canada. It 
has a multi-national population of about 17 million, and generally the climate 
is strongly reminiscent of the American southwest. Actually in many respects 
South Africa is similar to America, and a synopsis of its history reads almost 
like a page from a U. S. history book. 

I486 - The discovery of the Cape of Good Hope 

1652 - Jan van Riebeck, the Dutch Commander, lands in Table Bay to 
establish the first European settlement. 

1688 - The French Huguenot refugees arrive and settle. 

1820 - British settlers arrive in Port Elizabeth. 

1836 - The Voortrekkers begin their epic trek from Cape Province inland. 


1857 - German settlers arrive. 
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1866 - Diamonds are discovered. 

1886 - Gold is discovered. 

1910 - The formation of the Union of South Africa . 

1961 - The inauguration of the Republic of South Africa. 

The Republic is divided into four "states" or provinces, and during my 
month’s stay I traveled some 3000 miles by car, mainly through the Transvaal, 
Natal, and the Cape Province. Sum up my impressions of South Africa in one 
word? Fabulous! 


The country, of course, is a naturalist’s paradise. Both fauna and flora 
were staggering to this American plant and animal lover. Truly, there were 
times I almost couldn't breathe for the magnificence of elephants, giraffes, 
zebras, white rhinos, antelopes, etc., free in game reserves of incredible 
beauty. Words mean nothing. You have to see it . What was particularly 
heartening was the genuine concern of all South Africans for the preservation 
of their marvelous heritage, and to see the fruits of their conservation efforts. 
South Africa has a long history of game control and was the first African 
nation to begin conservation of its wildlife. Kruger National Park, for example, 
a reserve Z50 miles long and 50 miles wide, was founded in 1894; and today the 
many established reserves are being improved, and expanded, and new Parks 
at both the national and provincial levels are being provided. Sometimes, if 
animals move off protected lands, the game preserve moves with them. 

The purpose of my trip was threefold: (1) to make sure that Theta, the 
pygmy hippo, and four white-tailed deer made it to the National Zoological 
Gardens of South Africa in Pretoria without a mishap; (Z) to see as many game 
reserves, zoos, aquariums and museums as possible and study their educa¬ 
tional facilities, animal management techniques, construction, and conservation 
practices; and (3) to bring back, in exchange for Theta, some native South 
African birds and mammals. 

Although sending away animals is the one part of zoo business I will never 
get innured to, I could not help but rejoice at Theta 3 s and the deer's new home. 
Like San Diego, the Pretoria Zoo has a natural climatic advantage. Animals 
stay outside the year 'round in large paddocks or "camps" and get superb 
care. I left Theta happily ensconced in an enormous shady enclosure complete 
with a natural-looking pool (accessible at all times) planted with indigenous 
marsh reeds -- chomping on the most delectable greens. And what's even 
better, a wife is waiting for hind to grow up to a marriageable age. 

Every wild animal -- mammal, bird, reptile and fish --is protected by 
South African law (as are an incredible number of native plants and wild 
flowers), so it is impossible to trap or buy zoo specimens there. Animals 
must be secured through authorized government agencies such as the Pretoria 
Zoo, our "sister" zoo or counterpart in South Africa. Dr. Brand, Director, 
is most anxious to set up a good exchange basis with us, so come spring 
(weather-wise, the best time to transport livestock) we expect to acquire 
other choice specimens such as blue or Stanley cranes, pink pelicans, vultures, 
eagles, lovebirds, barbets, native ducks, various small mammals, some 
reptiles, and possibly even a pair of the rare wattled cranes. Also, when the 
new hardy-hoofed-stock area is ready for occupancy, we anticipate that Dr. 
Brand will supply the antelope. 
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Of the many animals the Pretoria Zoo offered us, the 16 that came back 
with me were only the ones Dr. Brand and I felt most needed an escort. 


1 pair of aardwolves 
1 male, 2 female suricates 
1 pair of black-footed cats 
1 male caracal 

1 male serval 

2 Cape or Knysna parrots 

3 Meyer’s or South African brown parrots 
2 Gough Island moorhens 


If a few of these sound unfamiliar, it’s not surprising. Some are bona fide 
zoological prizes. Probably topping the list are the aardwolves -- shy new 
inhabitants of the small mammal house. Aardwolves ( Proteles cristatus ) are 
slight, almost delicate, 25-pound relatives of the hyaenas” But instead”of 
having the massive powerful jaws so characteristic of the more burly members 
of the family, aardwolf jaws are weak, and the cheek teeth or molars are 
vestigial and widely spaced - -of little value in chewing meat. In the wild, 
aardwolves subsist mainly on soft-bodied insects, particularly ants and termites, 
in captivity they require conditioning to a special diet of milk, cereal, and 

vitamins. Aardwolves come from arid regions. As the name (earth-wolf) 
implies, these nocturnal animals spend considerable time in underground 
burrows (frequently abandoned aardvark holes). 


Aardwolves have a reputation for being timid creatures, preferring to flee 
rather than fight. But they can defend themselves by biting (the canine teeth 
are sharp) as well as by ejecting a musky fluid from the anal glands. 

The Convention for the Protection of the Fauna and Flora of Africa, as far 
back as 1933, designated the aardwolf as a "Class A" animal, rigidly protecte . 
So we are indeed fortunate to have a pair of these South African zoo treasures. 

Also new in the small mammal house, but not the least bit shy or retiring, 
are the alert, inquisitive, friendly little suricates (Suricata suricatta) or 
meercats (or, if you prefer, Graatjiemeerkat m Afrikaans) . Suricates are no 
cats at all but members of the family Viverridae, the group that includes the 
"vets' genets! and mongoose s . In regard to a "way of life", suricates see- 
to be the South African counterparts of our North American prairie °8 S ( 

Thev live in groups in ground burrows. They love to bask m puddles 
sunshine and frequently pop upright on their haunches to see wha - s going _°n. 
But whereas prairie dogs are vegetarians, the perky meercats are i 
eaters and geta meat diet in the Zoo. When not eating, our meercats spend 
their time busily "working over" their cage, and they are always ready and 
l UlingTo spill out The doo § r en masse into anybody«s waiting hands. Definitely 

extrovert types! 

The black-footed cats (Microf elis nigripes) are peewee felines, but Ml of 
spit and fire, as any wild clt should rightfully be. They^are^exTeme Y r 
and little is known of their habits m the wild. The single species ls ° 

"south Africa. The name refers to the soles or pads of the feet which are 

jet black. 

Caracals and servals need no introduction to faithful Zoo-goers ^J:he 

r r r r?. ivrr 
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coming along this spring. 

All the birds in the shipment are rarities, too. Particularly noteworthy 
are the pair of Cape parrots. These birds are the largest of the South African 
parrots and the only kind of parrot indigenous to the Southern Cape. Once 
common in the Knysna forests. Cape parrots have not been recorded from 
Knysna this century. 

Obviously, we are pleased as Punch with every single one of these new¬ 
comers, and we hopefully look forward to periodic animal exchanges between 
two National Zoological Parks -- two hemispheres and an ocean apart. 

Marion P. McCrane 


Whitehall 3141 



KENSINGTON PALACE 
W. 8 

2nd December, 


1965 


Dear Mr. Reed, 

I am writing on behalf of Lord Snowdon to tell you how very pleased he was 
to be able to visit the National Zoological Park in Washington on Wednesday, 
17th November. 

As of course you know. Lord Snowdon was delighted, in view of his own 
work in this field at the London Zoo, to examine the aviary, which he 
enormously admired. 

He was very grateful to have the pleasure of your company and guidance 
during this visit, which he found so very interesting and agreeable. 

Finally, I am to thank you most sincerely for the photographs of the flight 
cage which you so kindly sent to Lord Snowdon. 

Yours sincerely 
Francis Leigh 

Private Secretary to 
The Princess Margaret, 

Countess of Snowdon 


Mr. Theodore H» Reed 
Director, National Zoological Park 
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RESEARCH AT THE ZOO 


On September 1, 1965* the National Zoo’s plans for a Research Program 
began to take form with the appointment of Dr. John F 0 Eisenberg as Resident 
Scientist. Dr. Eisenberg is 30 years old, a graduate of Washington State 
University, with a Ph.D. from the University of California. He has held 
assistant professorships at the University of British Columbia and the University 
of Maryland. His work here will include his own research as well as the super¬ 
vision of the research of guest scientists and the preparation of a general overall 
program. John Eisenberg has specialized in the study of mammalian social 
behavior and has published several papers dealing with rodents, insectivores, 
and primates. In his research the animal’s behavior in the field is emphasized, 
as well as its behavior in captivity. In January he leaves for mysterious 
Madagascar, where he will make a study of tenrecs (see SPOTS AND STRIPES, 
June 1965) under the auspices of the National Science Foundation. 

sjc sjc sjs sje 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE 

Seven teachers in the District of Columbia Public School System, representing 
a wide variety of grade levels and different parts of the city, recently attended 
a luncheon meeting at the Administration Building of the National Zoological Park. 
The meeting, sponsored by the Education Committee of the Friends of the National 
Zoo, was designed to enlist the help of teachers in the preparation of material 
which would make trips to the Zoo more meaningful to school children. 

Dr. Reed told the teachers about future plans for the Information Center and 
Auditorium at the Zoo, and the teachers made suggestions to him about what they 
would like to have included. Altogether, the meeting was very productive. The 
teachers formed themselves into a committee to work on the problem of study aids 
using the Zoo and agreed to meet again in January. 

As a result of the meeting, copies of SPOTS AND STRIPES were mailed to the 
teachers and the response was most enthusiastic. Apparently any teacher would 
welcome one or more subscriptions to SPOTS AND STRIPES for use in the 
classroom. Some of our members might like to make this contribution to educa¬ 
tion. Subscriptions are $1.00 a year. Just mail your check to 

The Friends of the National Zoo 
17Z5 N. Street N 0 W c 
Washington, D 0 C 0 20006 

If you have no particular teacher or school you want to make the gift to, but would 
like to give some class a treat, the Education Committee will gladly see that your 
subscription is directed to a teacher who will make full use of it. 

Barbara Robinson, Chairman 
Education Committee 


Editor, Spots and Stripes, Lucile Q. Mann. 


































